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Off the battlefield the characteristic qualities of Homer's heroic world are most distinctively 
displayed in the exercise of hospitality. The Odyssey offers a series of variations on this 
theme, the exemplary entertainment offered by Nestor and, in much humbler 
circumstances, by the swineherd Eumaeus being contrasted with episodes which, in one 
way or another, show flaws in the delicate relationships which we awkwardly term 'guest- 
friendship'. The problems of translating xeinos (how can the same word mean 'stranger', 
'guest' and 'host'?) correspond to the difficulties of accommodating Homeric customs to our 
ideas of hospitality, which for us is very much a matter of sociability and personal 
preference, not part of a network of obligation and potential alliances ; we are taken aback 
when Alcinous says to Odysseus (Od. 8.546f.): 

For any man whose wits have hold on the slightest achievement. 

FUs suppliant and guest is as good as a brother to him. 

The strength of the relationship created by hospitality is most memorably illustrated by 
Diomedes' refusal to fight the Lycian Glaucus because his grandfather Oineus had once 
entertained Glaucus' grandfather Bellerophon (ll.6.215ff.): 

See now, you are my guest friend from far in the time of our fathers. 

Brilliant Oineus once was host to Bellerophontes 

the blameless, in his halls, and twenty days he detained him, 

and these two gave to each other fine gifts in token of friendship. 

Oineus gave his guest a war belt bright with the red dye, 

Bellerophontes a golden and double-handled drinking-cup, 
a thing I left behind in my house when I came on my journey. 

Therefore I am your friend and host in the heart of Argos; 
you are mine in Lykia, when I come to your country. 

Let us avoid each other's spears, even in the close fighting. 

And let us exchange our armour, so that these others may know 
how we claim to be guests and friends from the days of our fathers. 

Conventions 

This relationship rests on a foundation of well-understood conventions governing the 
behaviour of host and guest. The observation of recognized guidelines is particularly 
noticeable in the opening scene of the social drama, the greeting and reception of the 



outsider (in the Odyssey normally unknown to his prospective host and therefore naturally 
regarded with some suspicion), who, as he is brought through his host's gateway (or 
doorway) is transformed into a guest and given a temporary place in local society. A very 
clear account of the proper procedure e merges from Nestor's recollections of the welcome 
extended to him and Odysseus at Peleus 1 palace (II. 11.768ff.): 

We had come to the strong-established house of Peleus 
assembling fighting men all through generous Achaia. We came 
there, and found the hero Menoitios inside, and you, 

Achilleus beside you, and Peleus the aged horseman ... 

... Achilleus sprang up wondering 

and took us by the hand and led us in, and told us to sit down, 
and set hospitality properly before us, as is the stranger's 
right. Now when we had taken our pleasure of eating and drinking 
I began to talk, and invited you both to come with us. 

There is a clear basic pattern to such scenes of welcome: (1) the new arrival waits at the 
entrance until (2) one of the company notices him, (3) hastens to the doorway, (4) takes the 
visitor by the hand, (5) leads him in, (6) offers him a seat, (7) fetches food and invites him to 
eat: (8) after the meal comes conversation, establishing the visitor's identity and purpose. 
Conformity to well-established patterns of behaviour conveys a sense of harmony and 
traditional ceremoniousness. 

We have a good example of the normal procedure near the beginning of the Odyssey 
(1.113ff.) as Telemachus welcomes Athena disguised as Mentes. But there is scope for 
variation within the general common pattern, very often bringing out what is distinctive 
about the host's circumstances; thus, we learn a good deal about Eumaeus as he welcomes 
Odysseus to his homestead and demonstrates that generous hospitality does not depend on 
wealth (14.29 ff.). 

Social embarrassments 

Sometimes there may be a hitch at this stage. When Telemachus, accompanied by Nestor's 
youngest son, Peisistratus, arrives at Menelaus 1 magnificent palace at Sparta, he does not 
immediately find the ready welcome extended to him by Nestor's family at Pylos (Od. 4.20- 
36): 

These two now, the hero Telemachos and the shining 
son of Nestor in the forecourt, themselves and their horses, 
stood, while powerful Eteoneus, who was the active 
henchman of glorious Menelaos, came forward and saw them 



and went with his message through the house to the shepherd of the people. 

He came and standing close beside him addressed him in winged words: 

'Meneiaos, dear to Zeus, here are certain strangers, 
two men, and they look like the breed of great Zeus. Tell me 
then, whether we should unharness their fast horses, 
or send them on to somebody else, who can entertain them 1 . 

Then, deeply vexed, fair-haired Meneiaos answered him: 

’Eteoneus, son of Boethods, you were never 

a fool before, but now you are babbling nonsense, as a child 

would do. Surely we two have eaten much hospitality 

from other men before we came back here. May Zeus only 

make an end of such misery hereafter. Unharness 

the strangers' horses then, and bring the men here to be feasted. 

Menelaus evidently regards Eteoneus 1 hesitation as idiotic. No explanation for this 
discourtesy is offered: to the modern reader it might seem adequately accounted for by a 
reference to wedding celebrations in progress, but the lavish entertainment to be expected 
at a Homeric wedding feast would have made it easy to accommodate a few extra. This 
embarrassment at the start of Telemachus' visit is one among several details suggesting that 
Menelaus' palace is a less comfortable environment than Nestor's extended household. 

Perhaps we are meant to infer that Eteoneus remembered the disastrous results of 
entertaining a young man of princely appearance once before. Paris's abduction of his host's 
wife (along with substantial treasure) was primarily to be condemned as an outrageous 
abuse of hospitality, an offence against Zeus Xeinios, the protector of the relationship 
between host and guest. Such deliberate breach of the trust essential to this relationship 
could not go unpunished, and the Greek expedition against Troy was the instrument of 
Zeus's vengeance. Similarly, Odysseus acts as the god's agent in his massacre of the suitors 
whose endless unruly freeloading a this expense represents, on a nightmarish scale, the 
intractable problem of the guest who outstays his welcome. 

Eating one's guests 

Paris and the suitors illustrate the abuse of hospitality by guests; Polyphemus grossly and 
wilfully contravenes the rules regulating a host's conduct towards the strangers who place 
their trust in his protection. Eating people is indisputably wrong. But Odysseus' behaviour in 
the early part of this episode is so eccentric that we would not expect the encounter to 
work out satisfactorily (9.216ff.): 

Lightly we made our way to the cave, but we did not find him 
there, he was off herding on the range with his fat flocks. 



We went inside the cove and admired everything inside it . . . 

We built afire and made sacrifice, and helping ourselves 

to the cheeses we ate and sat waiting for him inside until he came home from his 
herding. 

No householder is likely to feel entirely kindly towards strangers who make so free of his 
home without invitation, and Odysseus' hope of generous entertainment seems quite 
irrational when he himself has so clearly flouted the rules to be observed by a prospective 
guest. 

Still, it would be absurd to suggest that if Odysseus had behaved more conventionally, the 
Cyclops would have followed suit. Polyphemus boasts of his disregard for Zeus's wrath 
(9.273-9): 

Stranger, you are a simple fool, or come from far off 
when you tell me to avoid the wrath of the gods or fear them. 

The Cyclopes do not concern themselves over Zeus of the aegis, 
nor any of the rest of the blessed gods, since we are far better 
than they, and for fear of the hat e of Zeus I would not spare 
you or your companions either, if the fancy took me otherwise. 

Monstrous as he is, he knows what the rules are, but chooses to defy them. 

The relationship between host and guest is, in the short term, asymmetrical. It may often be 
expected that the roles will one day be reversed, that today's guest will be able to repay 
service for service when his host (or his host's kin) travels in his part of the country. But 
there was little prospect that those who had entertained Menelaus in Egypt, Syria, Ethiopia 
and North Africa (and whose presents were the source of his vast wealth) would visit Sparta, 
and the lavish hospitality which Odysseus enjoys among the Phaeacians is clearly not 
prompted by any expectation of future board and lodging in rugged Ithaca. But less tangible 
motives may be discerned. Hospitality offers the opportunity for a demonstration of 
standing and for extending one's reputation; generosity in entertainment leads to respect 
and influence, and lavish provision for feasts is evidence of the proper management of 
resources (and, often, of a capacity to increase inherited wealth by raiding, much admired in 
the Homeric world). Pride in being able to make visitors properly comfortable emerges very 
clearly in Nestor's protest when Athena-Mentor and Telemachus propose to spend the night 
on board their ship (3.346-350): 

May Zeus and all the other immortals beside forbid 
that you, in my domain, should go on back to your fast ship 
as from some man altogether poor and without clothing. 



who has not any abundance of blankets and rugs in his household 
for his guests, or for himself to sleep in soft comfort. 

Nestor, whose exercise of hospitality cannot be faulted, is also an excellent source of 
information on current events; the combination is not merely coincidence. Travellers bring 
news of the wider world, particularly to be valued in communities off the beaten track, and 
the practice of postponing questions until the guest has eaten corresponds to a hope of 
leisurely conversation and the stimulus of a different view point. 

The material lavishness of Homeric hospitality, and in particular the presentation of a 
valuable keepsake at a guest's departure, can hardly correspond to the reality of the poet's 
own world. But the importance attached to the proper treatment of strangers and the 
general acceptance of an elaborate code of manners governing such encounters surely 
reflect the customs of Horner's day, customs which until recently were taken for granted in 
many parts of the world where the provision of accommodation for travellers had not been 
put on a commercial basis. 

Hospitality in the Gobi desert 

Comparisons with Arab hospitality are commonplace; it may be refreshing to look further 
east. In the 1920s three members of the China Inland Mission, Mildred Cable, Eva and 
Francesca French, left the relative security of the mission station which had been their home 
for twenty years, to travel the Gobi desert as itinerant evangelists. Once they left the trade- 
routes, they depended entirely on the goodwill and kindness of the nomad encampments; 
unassuming, sociable, and adaptable, they were keen observers of an environment which 
they clearly found in many ways congenial, and their account forcefully conveys a sense of 
privilege in thus 'sharing for a while the life of a primitive culture which had overlapped 
from a previous age'. Their observations on Mongol hospitality reveal some interesting 
parallels to Homeric custom. 

The Mongol is hospitable beyond all thinking, but ruthless in reprisals on any who 
abuse that hospitality. When ranging over the desert he may leave his tent 
unguarded and will put a box of parched corn and a skin of milk at his door that any 
who are in need may help themselves, but death would be the penalty were anything 
else in the tent to be touched, nor could a robber hope to escape, for the traces or his 
footprints would certainly be detected by the desert-rangers' eagle eye. 

The standard of manners required when mixing with these primitive people was 
exact and binding, and any breach of etiquette would create immediate hostility and 
suspicion. For example, had any member of our caravan walked into the tent with a 
whip in his hand the whole colony would have been antagonised, or had one of us 



remained standing at the entrance in such a way as to dominate the tent there would 
have been no welcome for us. Had anyone been so indiscreet as to touch the cooking- 
pot in passing, we should have given the gravest offence, and our very attitude in 
sitting was controlled by custom; one knee must be kept flat on the ground while the 
other was raised, for this is the rule a guest must observe in an Etzingol home. These 
seemingly arbitrary regulations are not merely the trivial ways of polite society but 
fixed tribal customs, and behind each there is some reason connected with possible 
treachery or with a danger always present in unprotected nomad life. For a guest to 
be careless of a regulation, or unaware of its existence, is an unpardonable offence. 
(Mildred Cable and Francesca French, The Gobi Desert) 

The distinction drawn in the last sentence would have seemed meaningless to Homer's 
audience; the Odyssey takes it for granted that everyone everywhere knows the rules to be 
observed when an outsider seeks a place in a circle not his own. Accustomed as we are to 
contrasting conventional behaviour unfavourably with warm-hearted spontaneity, we 
should note the effectiveness of such conventions in transforming a stranger into a family 
friend. 
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